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138 Idea in itself and without itself. 

have made this principle a maxim, if it thinks that the more 
absurd its thought, the more truth must be contained in it. 



"IDEA IN ITSELF AND WITHOUT ITSELF." 

By Theron Gray. 

In view of the very suggestive essay of Professor Vera 
upon this subject, I offer you a brief expression from the 
point of observation which I occupy. Not that I am so desir- 
ous to controvert any special view of the theme, as to suggest 
a commanding view upon comprehensive grounds. 

It is doubtless the final object of all ideas that they may 
become fully embodied, or formed outwardly, and perma- 
nent in experience or use. It will hardly do to overlook this 
final objective as a worthy formal equivalent of idea, what- 
ever may be the vitiating conditions that supervene in the 
formative process. There is necessarily an unfolding pro- 
cess "in Nature" wherein idea or thought as first mentally 
formed does not directly but only inversely appear. It does 
not thus appear in its own sufficient form determined through 
productive action, but is for the time veiled in the form that 
does appear and misrepresent it. But all of this is in strict 
accordance with laws of development; and development 
takes place in order that what is "in itself" (metaphysically) 
may become and clearly subsist in that which is not itself 
(physically or phenomenally). The necessary mutability 
and failure premised for the "idea without itself" are simply 
incidents of the laws of production, wherein that which is 
planted and that which shall surely be produced in proper 
form are inverted and obscured for the time being. 

To deny that idea or thought can ever become and remain 
in outward form as in itself is to deny creative end, and pros- 
titute all action by denying its true objective vitality. The 
requisite to a full, comprehensive grasp in the idea, and a 
result precisely equivalent in ultimate achievement or em- 
bodiment, is a proper conception of the full scale of elemen- 
tary law in creation, and of expression in form accordingly. 
In such a conception, it will be seen that all the verities in 
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human experience are subject to laws of development upon 
the elementary principle of trinity -in -unity. Not even 
" idea in itself " can be exempt from this rule. I mean by 
this that every special form, whether mental or otherwise, 
(1) shall have birth in an element of simple unity, indefinite 
one-ness, chaotic indifference, in which there can be only the 
form of community of force ; (2) shall have an element of 
duplicity as a dispersive, specializing, and defining form, in 
which must occur the utmost diversity and complicity of indi- 
vidual forces ; (3) shall have a trine — or composing, associat- 
ing, harmonizing — element, in which, consummated, can occur 
nothing but such a scientific adjustment and relation of the 
manifold in the one that there can remain no possible want 
unfulfilled: whereupon come to be actualized thenceforth 
the most vital activities upon the only satisfactory and en- 
during principles, precisely as involved by the one, as "idea 
in itself." 

Not even this idea or thought in the mind can become com- 
posed, whole, comprehensive, globular, in mental fulness, 
excepting through the operation of the same law of devel- 
opment under the principle of the unal, the dual, and trine, 
as three discrete forms of one vital verity. And this triunity 
in the mental evolution of the idea is strictly accordant with 
a previous law of mental constitution of the same nature- 
The mind is constituted — in relation with its furniture in the 
outward world — (1) in the principle of the common, indefi- 
nite, or communal, at first experienced-; (2) by the principle 
of the special, definite, or isolated, afterward experienced; 
(3) by the principle of the composite, organic, or associated, 
as consummating its highest faculties. These elements be- 
ing essentially inherent, it must be built up and matured 
accordingly. When thus matured it is prepared to operate 
all its activities in strict accordance with this principle of 
triunity, as the coherent principle of all thought and all 
things, and thus to work (or rather to play and sport men- 
tally) with a power impossible to realize otherwise. 

Furthermore, the formal action, under what is conceived 
as the "idea without itself," comes under the same law; and 
final action — the action of life in divine order, when all ele- 
ments and forces are truly composed and accordant under 
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the sublime rule of universal science duly embodied — em- 
braces and operates all the elements of Being and Existence, 
under the same law of triunity, in eternal Subsistence. 

In the varied realms I have tried to define, I for the present 
behold nearly related and equivalent value and character. 
Mind, thought, action, and ultimate vital uses, all fall far 
below the divinely constituted pattern which revealed the 
infinite perfection of the Divine Natural Humanity and 
assured the earthly hopes of mankind. Till the affections 
become constantly centered on goodness in supreme love 
thereof, and the intellect yearns worshipfully for eternal 
truth for the sake of the matchless light thence radiating, 
there is wanting the element of mental wholeness which only 
can achieve whole thought or idea. "Wherefore mental con- 
ceptions are vitiated, ideas deformed and partial, formative 
action thence proceeding is at best proportionally infirm, 
and the result formed is by no possibility better conditioned. 
With such flawy chains who can look for judgments abso- 
lutely binding,»or sabbatic repose of thought and action in 
the repose of true life ? In all human experience are strife 
and commotion. Formation, deformation, and re-formation, 
are constant; not because "idea in itself*' is perfect and 
"without itself" is a failure," but because mind, thought, 
action, and result, are all more or less immature and partial 
— not yet centered upon and coordinated by the eternal Way, 
Truth, and Life. Let them become thus poised and qualified 
by infinite mind and thought thus outwardly realized in 
divinely perfect form, as destined to do in the pending 
heavens and earth of " the new creation," and we shall hear 
nothing of the essential difference of "idea in itself and with- 
out itself." 

The creative idea — in the tranquil realms of infinite Being 
— is perfectly composed and serene. In the realm. of human 
experience, where that thought goes forth in requisite pro- 
cesses of formative action, it is necessarily obscured by all 
the imperfections essential to form and fix human character 
and power to proper human consciousness. G-od (creative "idea 
in itself") here disappears in order that man may appear in 
his own proper form, as Mr. Henry James so forcibly shows 
in discussing these important themes. But while the Divine 
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is apparently supplanted and extinguished in Imman affairs, 
it is simply in obedience to that matchlessHhought of crea- 
tive love and wisdom, which, comprehending and providing 
for the whole situation, finds it impossible to raise the human 
form to its destined power and glory without first planting 
it in the abyss of impotence and infamy inseparable from a 
growth in conscious selfhood. Hence human development 
in the realm of history (creative "idea without itself) is not 
an end in itself, but a means to a blessed fruition as the des- 
tined creative fulness — the Divine consciously in Man and 
Man consciously in the Divine, both in their own proper 
form. This order is more or less definitely typified in all 
special things of our experience. Hence in the generation of 
a human thought — the affections being right — an idea is first 
delivered in the mind as a general indefinite conception, 
arrayed in the light of most intense emotions, charming in 
proportion as the soul is warmed with the infinite good, and 
the theme is one of vital importance. In this general first 
flash the delivery is perfect, and the delight of the soul is 
equally complete ; yet the intellect can by no means there- 
upon specifically delineate and deliver such a conception. 
It can surely affirm that the truth is, and declare its general 
form ; but it cannot elaborately define how it is. Because, 
when a conception is well formed in.the affections ami plant- 
ed in the intellect, it must then be formed in the intellect 
before the intellect can properly deliver it in all its beauty 
of proportions and power in use. 

Now, in order to so adequately form in the intellect the 
conception must be recommitted to a new degree of aff'ec- 
tional nurture — must be openly held and nursed — while the 
intellect mostly loses its general hold and begins a new en- 
deavor, that of unfolding the special elements involved in the 
general conception. 

During this process the intellectual darkness is at times 
overwhelmingly dense and distressing, which distress is proof 
of true vitality in the affections, and a promise of intellectual 
attainment, ultimately, in comprehensive lumen through 
general and specials made duly one. 

I cite this process in the law of thought development (not 
stopping now for formal scientific delineation) in order to 
1 
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show how the exhilarating light of the "idea in itself" be- 
comes necessarily distressing darkness in the process of due 
formation even in the realms of thought; showing, further- 
more, that true estimates must take cognizance of develop- 
ment and make strict distinction of subjective and objective 
— point of departure and point of attainment — in order to 
duly comprehend and become assured of all the essential 
elements in true place and power. 

On some future occasion I hope to clearly formulate and 
define the laws that dictate this brief expression, as a reliable 
science of mind, thought, productive action, and final order 
in ultimate forms and uses; whence are easily derived reli- 
able methods of educating mind, vitalizing and assuring 
thought, directing and regulating productive action, and, 
finally, of permanently organizing the new sphere of supreme 
Life and Light. 



THE NIOBE GROUP. 

By Thomas Davidson. 

O Niobe, con ctae occhi dolenti 
Vcdeva io te segnata in au la strada 
Fra sette e sette tuoi flgllttoll speuti! 

Dante, Pnrg. xii. 37-39. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Of all the works of plastic art that have descended to us 
from antiquity, there is perhaps not one that is so difficult 
to treat as the Niobe Group. The following paper lays no 
claim either to exhaustiveness or originality ; but, as there 
does not exist in English any comprehensive account of the 
Group, it may serve to increase the interest now beginning 
to be felt in many quarters for the great, earnest products of 
Greek art. 

The writer has seen and examined casts, photographs, and 
many engravings of all that remains of the group. Of the 
antiques, he has seen only those in Munich, Berlin, London, 
and Paris. The chief authorities consulted by him are the 
following: 



